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Insurance Information Institute 


The Concepts and Opportunities of Institute, 


Now Operational, Are 


Outlined by President 


By Roland H. Lange 


N A HoT August day more than 
O a year ago the framers of the 
Constitution of the Insurance In- 
formation Institute set down in 
words the spirit and discussions 
which had preceded that meeting 
for more than a year. Voluminous 
though the records were of those 
committee sessions, the Constitu- 
tion and its accompanying Report 


read simply. The Purpose of the 
organization was stated in a few 
words—that it shall be “to attain 
better public understanding and 
acceptance of the insurance busi- 
ness.” 

The charter members of the 
Institute — all vitally concerned 
with the welfare of their respec- 
tive branches of the business- 
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were the Association of Casualty 
and Surety Companies, National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, In 
land Marine Underwriters Associ 
ation, Inland Marine Insurance 
Bureau, Surety Association of 
America, National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty Underwriters and National 
Automobile Underwriters Associ- 
ation. Since then, Inter-Regional 
Insurance Conference has been 
elected to membership. These As 
sociations, in turn, represent some 
300 member companies 


The Report which accompanied 
the Constitution recommended 
that “the Insurance Information 
Institute shall have, on behalf 
of its supporting organizations, 
jurisdiction — of relation 
matters for all insur- 
ance, other than 
health and life insurance, such as 
casualty, fidelity, automobile, fire, 
surety and any 


public 


lines of 


accident and 


inland marine, 
combination thereof.” It also stated 
that “the term ‘public relations’ as 
used shall include all the com 
munications, tools and techniques 
which contribute to a more sym- 
pathetic attitude on the part of 
the general public toward ow 
business. The Institute shall be 
charged with determining those 
areas of public misunderstanding 
most needful of attention, both 
immediate and long range, and 
with recommending those public 
relations devices best suited to the 
accomplishment of each objective 
These might include anv combina 
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tion of such tools as news releases 
( publicity), paid advertising, mo- 
tion pictures, public speaking ros- 
trums and similar media. The In- 
stitute shall not have jurisdiction 
over the technical activities of the 
member organizations, such as in 
the field of accident and fire pre 
vention, claim or loss procedure; 
however, the closest possible co 
ordination will be maintained in 
order that (a) prevention 
activities be planned with public 
relations in mind and (b) 
activities receive the fullest ex 
ploitation through the Institute.” 

In carrying out this program, 
the Report recommended among 
other things that the Institute 
shall: 


1) Handle publicity in 


loss 


such 


connec 
tion with rating information 
for the rating bureaus of 
which its subscriber compa 
nies are members. 
Concentrate on building good 
will, acceptance and under- 
standing for the insurance 
business, rather than engag 
ing in narrow activities, such 
as those designed to convince 
the public of the advantages 
of coverages. 

Function through and coordi 
nate the 
regional and state offices as 


activities of such 
are determined to be neces 
Sary. 
Refrain from lobbying activi 
ties 
When the interests of the 


insurance business as a whole 
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can best be served by so do- 
ing, cooperate with other in- 
surance organizations. 
Counsel with management of 
companies, rating bureaus, in- 
surance trade associations, 
and with company representa- 
tives to improve public under- 
standing for and acceptance 
of the insurance business. 
Serve as a clearing house of 
facts and figures of public in- 
terest the 
business, other than life.” 

With this brief outline of the 
purpose and duties of Insurance 
Institute before us, 
some of these 
“misunderstand- 
ings” well of the 
“facts” and “techniques” referred 
to and thereby perhaps bring into 
sharper focus the golden oppor- 
tunities and challenges which lie 
ahead for Insurance Information 
Institute. 

Illustrative of the “attitudes” 
which have brought deep concern 
to the fire and casualty insurance 
the 


about insurance 


Information 
let examine 
“attitudes” 


us 
and 


as as some 


business in recent years is 


ROL. 
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trend upon the part of some of 
the public toward acceptance of 
a double standard of morals 
whereby the normally honest per- 
son finds it not too anguishing tu 
his conscience to be a party to 
the securing of a claim payment 
beyond the proper amount due 
him or payment not due him at 
all. Another attitude in the same 
category is the lack of interest on 
the part of some of the public 
in personal loss prevention, be it 
in the area of fire hazards, keep- 
ing valuables under lock and key, 
removing temptations from em- 
ployees, or in the application of 
rules of safe vehicle operation to 
themselves. In the automobile in- 
surance field alone these “atti- 
tudes” have no doubt contributed 
significantly to the billion dollar 
underwriting loss which the in- 
dustry has experienced in the past 
dozen years. The effect has been 
felt other field of in- 
surance. 

Perhaps this phenomenon re- 
fects the public’s attitude toward 
“big business” where in the court- 
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room or in the privacy of our 
mind, an ethic has developed 
which looks upon relations with a 
corporation as something separate 
from normal conduct. Perhaps 
our advertising has been too effec- 
tive in developing a “claim con- 
sciousness.” Whatever the causes, 
clearly there is a need in this 
case to educate the public that in 
the last analysis it shoulders the 
burden through future increases 
in its insurance cost. 


The American people are emi- 
nently fair; they generously de- 
fend the free enterprise system 
and the right of business to make 
a fair and reasonable profit. Our 


problem and challenge, then, is 


to determine the best ways in 
which to have them listen to our 
side of the insurance story, in 
order that the various attitudes 
will fall before the most disarm- 
ing of all We 
have seen instance after instance 
throughout the where 
objective presentation of insur- 
ince facts in a fair and dignified 
manner has won over public mis- 
understanding. This is the stuff 
of which practical public relations 
are made—not pageantry nor press 
agentry. Attitudes, if they are to 
be molded for the years ahead, 
must be founded on a_ sound, 
factual and sustained program 
which can be interpreted ade- 
quately for us in every area to 
meet each local practical situation 
as well as to minister to the long 


weapons—fact. 


country 


March 


range general needs of our busi- 
ness. 

A characteristic of public rela- 
tions is its role in education. In 
order to serve its purpose it must 
bring to bear a deep study of 
human psychology in order to 
fulfill its responsibility of ac- 
quainting the public with actual 
knowledge concerning useful 
things or ideas. This significant 
social and economic role leaves 
no room for complacency. There 
must be a never-ceasing quest for 
ways and means to enlarge the 
understanding of the public as 
to all aspects of the insurance 
business—and how it touches the 
public—for example, the lesser 
increase in cost of insurance as 
compared to other increases in 
the economy, the general back- 
ground of rating and reasons for 
any proposed changes _ thereof, 
the composition of the premium 
dollar, and so forth. Here our 
public consists not only of the 
general insurance-buying public 
and those directly associated with 
insurance in company and service 
ranks but, also, those who teach 
insurance, those who regulate it 
in each state and those who are 
elected or employed to make and 
carry out the laws of the land. 
Certainly these people need and 
deserve all the information and 
education we can place in their 
hands in order that they may 
carry out intelligently their im- 
portant responsibilities. 

There is also the need to speak 
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The financial world recognizes the key place which the insurance industry 


holds in the continuation and growth of our economy 


the 


seg- 


think and educate in 


languages of 


and 
varied 
ments, vocationally and geograph- 
ically. The words, thoughts and 
understanding of the employee, 
the producer, the adjuster, the 
educator, the elected representa- 
tives of the people—not to men- 
tion the policyholder and _ stock- 
holder—all have their own views 
and ends. Each must be under- 
stood and a proper form of com- 
munication found and developed 
with them. This condition applies 
equally to geographical areas of 
this great country of ours where 
varying backgrounds, attitudes 


such 


and circumstances require a local- 
ized or individual approach in 
many 

This can best be accomplished, 
in our opinion, through regional 
staffs working effectively within 
the framework and pattern of a 
centralized facility. The combi- 
nation will, we believe, provide 
a powerful, coordinated force 
whose impact on both national 
and local levels will be the more 
effective because of its correlated 
efforts. 

It may be proper to digress for 
a moment at this point to speak 
to an aspect of IIT which deserves 


instances. 
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comment—and that is its national 
scope. While the casualty public 
relations efforts have been tra- 
ditionally centralized with re- 
gional offices effectively operat- 
ing for it in key geographical 
sections, the fire business has up 
to this time carried on its public 
relations work through autono 
mous regional associations having 
a loose liaison with the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. This 
has worked very well over many 
vears as clearly evidenced by the 
eminently constructive programs 
developed by the Underwriters 
(Associations the field 
clubs under their direction. The 
accomplishments of these 


and state 
many 
organizations and their individual 
participants throughout the coun- 
try speak more eloquently of their 
success than anything I may add 


und we express to each and all 
our deep gratitude and awareness 
for their unstinting efforts. 

With the trend toward consoli 
dation of fire and casualty activi- 
ties, both as to policies and com- 
increasingly 


panies, it became 
desirable and necessary to paral- 
lel this direction of things in the 
public relations area. Our interests 
had become so common it was 
felt that clearly a great deal more 
impact could be obtained if the 
several public relations programs 
were united—and, in addition, a 
significant reduction in 
could be realized if overlapping 
and duplicating efforts could be 


eliminated 


expense 
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We look upon this unification 
of the industry’s public relations 
work as a long forward step to 
recognition of the ever-increasing- 
ly important role of our relations 
and contacts with the public 
and can assure all those presently 
engaged in this significant work 
throughout the country of their 
continuing and increasing impor- 
tance as an integral part of In- 
surance Information Institute. In 
short, we firmly believe that the 
“grass roots” approach must not 
and cannot be replaced in public 
relations efforts; it can, however, 
be strengthened, given added di- 
rection and impetus as a part of 
a single framework within the 
industry. Public relations now as- 
sumes its rightful place as a vital 
and identifiable department of 
our industry activities. The capita! 
stock insurance industry, other 
than Life and Accident and 
Health, will have voice to 
speak for it in matters of public 
communication. We do not vis- 
ualize it as a weak or indecisive 
voice. While we will employ the 
“soft sell” rather than the “hard 
sell,” the fact rather than the 
reneralization, we shall not be 
trampled by inaccuracies, 
tionalism or fear of reprisal in the 
battle for an informed, alert pub- 


one 


emo- 


lie. 


For too many years we have 
waited until a problem has already 
become acute before we have 
made our appeal for public cog 
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nizance of the situation. Our pub- 
lic relations people have been cast 
in the role of that famous Yankee 
pitcher of other years, “Fireman 
Joe” Page, who was expected to 
put out the blaze after it had 
started. For the constructive pub- 
lic relations of the future we must 
foresee and act before we have 
a conflagration—we must effectu- 
ate a program of prevention 
against adverse public opinion. 

If our industry is alert, our 
rate-making organizations, our 
agents and brokers and our claims 
people must know, in advance, 
where the problems are taking 
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neral Manager 


J]. Carroll Bateman was appointed 
general manager of the Insurance Infor- 
mation Institute, effective February 1. 

Mr. Bateman resigned as public rela- 
tions director of the Milk Industry Foun- 
dation in Washington, D. C., to assume 
the post. From 1934 to 1942, he was 
reporter and feature writer for the Bal- 
timore Evening Sun. He joined the Bal- 
timore & Ohio Railroad in 1942. He was 
promoted to assistant director of public 
relations, following military service, in 
1951. He served with Eastern Railroad 
Presidents 1953 to 
1955 as assistant chairman for public re- 
lations and advertising. 


Conference from 


shape. We need not tackle the 
Herculean task of reshaping the 
attitude of an entire state toward 


insurance rates, for instance, if 
we see the trouble spots first and 
move toward a full and frank dis- 
closure of the elements causing 
those problems. In plain terms, 
we must inject some preventive 
public relations into our own 
business—heeding our own ad- 
vocacy of fire prevention and 
traffic accident prevention—rather 
than bemoaning our fate after 
the calamity occurs and scurrying 
to do a “patch up” job when a 


wholesale refurbishing is indi- 
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cated. In pursuing a policy of 
preventive public relations, we 
should be aggressive without be- 
ing offensive, and ready for 
trouble without looking for trouble. 

One of the needful of 


areas 


further and continuing emphasis 
on the mind of the public is the 
hourly and daily benefits provided 
by insurance beyond the actual 


reimbursement made under the 
provisions of the contract. These 
“extra-curricular” or corollary con- 
tributions are readily acknowl- 
edged by specialists in their re- 
spective fields. The financial world 
recognizes the key place which 
the insurance industry holds in 
the continuation and growth of 
our economy through the steady 
flow of its funds into all avenues 
of industry as well as in providing 
the necessary collateral for credit. 
Those professionally interested in 
the conservation of life, limb, lia- 
bility and location acknowledge 
the invaluable services rendered 
on a year-round basis by boards, 
bureaus, associations and labora- 
tories of the fire and casualty in- 
surance industry—as well as the 
companies themselves—in devel- 
oping and supporting improve- 
ments which result in the reduc- 
tion of destruction, not to mention 
the reduction of insurance costs 
themselves. Sociologists will grant, 
and have freely done so. that in- 
surance is one of the great con- 
tributing factors to a sense of 
well-being, a wavy of living which 


March 


permits full enjoyment of daily 
pursuits because the transferable 
hazards of life have been removed 
from the individual's shoulders. 

Now, you and I know these 
facts but aren't they too often 
catalogued away in the back of 
our minds? Is it not time that we 
bring them out front and permit 
the public to see and hear of them 
as never before? Ours is a great 
service-performing institution 
whose record is one of which we 
all can be proud—both in com- 
pany and agency ranks—and this 
story beyond the contract is one 
that bears imprinting on the pub- 
lic’s mind. 

This leads naturally to another 
area needful of insurance infor- 
mation—the % million (so we are 
told) persons directly active in 
the administering, processing, sale 
and adjustment of fire and cas- 
ualty insurance. When multiplied 
by the numbers among. their 
family and friends which they can 
influence this become indeed a 
significant and potent group to 
present accurately the industry's 
record and position. I would go 
beyond the opportunities provided 
to inform these people. I would 
hope we could transform them —to 
have them understand rightly the 
calling of our business and to in- 
culcate in them a sense of being 
a part of a profession which pro- 
vides such an important social 
and personal service, the perform- 
ance of which should give all of 
us a very real sense of personal 
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satisfaction. No more fertile field 
for building a better understand- 
ing of our insurance business 
awaits us than that among the 
fine people directly associated 
with our industry—and the results 
of such efforts will assuredly have 
not only long-range benefits but 
also immediate returns in im- 
proved morale, interest and high 
philosophical justification in what 
they are doing. 

of the 


In the announcement 


establishment of III, it has indeed 
been pleasing to have heard from 
so many organizations and indi- 
viduals representing the “front- 


line” of our contact with the 
public. To these representatives 
of agents, brokers, adjusters, field- 
men, insurance and general press, 
we give assurance that their ex- 
pressions of interest and offers to 
assist are not only appreciatively 
received but will be called upon 
when III is ready to operate on a 
complete basis. 

In attempting to create a dis- 
tinctive and positive brand image, 
the goals of marketing have been 
broadened beyond the functional 
stages of merely selling a product. 
The successful brand invariably 
possesses psychological meanings 
and dimensions which can become 
just as meaningful to the public 
as the physical product, and 
through proper presentation may 
assume even a more important 
role than the functional element. 

This corporate or brand image 
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is particularly applicable to the 
insurance business where financial 
strength, stability and peace of 
mind are as important a feature 
to be registered on the public's 
mind as the product itself. 

Insurance by its very nature 
must sell more than its physical 
products. It must sell the qualities 
behind the product which make 
up its personality—create an image 
in the minds of its various publics 
which will accurately reflect its 
responsibility, strength, depend- 
ability, usefulness and necessity. 
While the end goal of all public 
relations is to obtain for its prin- 
cipal a favorable attraction and a 
fair share of the consumer’s spend- 
ing dollar, it must do so in an 
atmosphere which through dignity 
and accuracy and tactfulness will 
correctly reflect the spirit of this 
business of ours. 

This composite image of insur- 
ance is comprised of the many 
individual impressions made by 
every segment of the business— 
companies, producers and_ the 
services which carry out the re- 
quirements of companies and pro- 
ducers. Certainly we know that 
by and large the public points a 
salutary or an accusing finger at 
insurance as a whole. As a group 
we are often damned or lauded 
by the actions of any one of us 
or any section of the business. 
The need, therefore, for an organ- 
ized program through an instru- 
ment such as Insurance Informa- 
tion Institute becomes more ap- 
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parent in order that our kind of 
companies may be properly pre- 
and 
public and to be of assistance to 
the individual 
panies in telling the story of in- 
surance adequately under all cir- 


sented represented to the 


insurance com- 


cumstances. 
We 
upon several of the many facets 
of public relations as they apply 
to our business. The complete 
concept would defy definition 
and also your patience. “Creating 
a favorable atmosphere,” to quote 
the framers of our Constitution, 


have touched here only 


may ostensibly begin on the draw 
ing boards of the Insurance Infor- 
mation Institute but it is far more 
than a task for the paid public 
relations staff. Every activity of 
our companies or the 
adds some meaning to the pub 


business 


lic’s picture of insurance. Making 
a favorable impression involves a 
surprisingly complicated effort 

all the way from carefully planned 
national programs to the everyday 
courtesies to each and every per- 
son with whom we come into con 


RK 
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tact. Beyond all—the success or 
mediocrity of our industry will 
depend not only on how favorable 
an impression we make but the 
performance which stands behind 
it. 

To quote Mr. Calvin Coolidge: 
“No enterprise can exist for itself 
alone. It ministers to some great 
need, it performs some great serv 
ice, not for itself but for others; 
or failing therein it ceases to be 
profitable and ceases to exist.” 
The definition singularly describes 
our great business. We do fill a 
great need and perform a valu 
able service—and we shall, with 
the assistance and inspiration of 
the devoted people in all sections 
of our business, meet the chal- 
lenges of the day and of tomorrow 

and serve even better than be- 
tore. 

Insurance is a mighty symbol 
and fact which has been time-tried 
and catastrophe-tested. It is our 
privilege to present its honorable 
story to all far and wide in keep 
ing with the high calling and 
principles of our industry 


Address delivered by Mr. Lange, president of the 


Insurance 


Information Institute, before the annual 


meeting of the Pacific Fire Rating Bureau in Phoenix 
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F A PICTURE can tell more than a page of text, as has been said, af 
I motion picture can speak volumes! 

In recent years, more and more people have come to realize that 
motion pictures are indeed one of the most effective means of telling a 
story or getting a message across. As this realization has grown, and 
demand has increased, so have the number and variety of 16mm.—so- 
called “industrial”—films. 

These pictures are not shown at the local movie theatre. Their audi- 
ences gather in classrooms, meeting houses, factories, institutions and 
business offices in every city and town in the country. Their primary 
purpose is to persuade or instruct. 

To an insurance man at the local level, such films provide an excel- 
lent opportunity for community recognition and achievement. Among 
the infinite number at his disposal are films on safety that can help save 
lives and property as well as films to help him tell the insurance story 
more effectively. He will find receptive audiences among church and 
civic groups, schools and parent-teacher organizations, luncheon clubs, 
business and industrial concerns. Television stations, required to do- 
nate time to public service information, also welcome free films with 
no commercial message. 

One of the best sources of films of this type is the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters. From two distribution centers—the Bureau of Com- 
munication Research in New York and the Board’s own San Francisco 
office—nearly 2,000 prints of 30 different films are sent out on free loan 
all over the country. Animated cartoons to entertain and instruct chil- 
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dren of all ages in the principles of fire prevention. Other fire safety 
films that tell their story in dramatic live action. Semi-technical films 
directed toward fire departments, hospital staffs or industrial fire bri- 
gades. Films dealing with special problems such as fire safety on the 
farm. Films dramatizing the services of stock property insurance com- 
panies to the public, in everyday life and in time of catastrophe. 

Most of the films are in 16mm. sound. In some cases, 35mm. prints 
are also available. Some are in black and white; others in color. Only 
cost to the user is return postage. 

Here, classified as to intended use, are the titles now in active cir- 
culation. Those marked “TV,” are cleared for television broadcast. 


Fire Prevention, General: Children 


HEROINE OF THE WEEK— 

color and black and white, 6 minutes, TV 

Shows how a 12-year-old girl saved the lives of two younger chil- 
dren from a fire by prompt, coo! ‘ance with her safety 


training. 


I M NO FOOL WITH FIRE— 

Technicolor, 8 minutes 

A Walt Disney cartoon designed to appeal to children in the elemen- 
tary grades. Jiminy Cricket stars and narrates. Film touches on the his- 
tory of fire in the life of man and entertainingly illustrates safety rules. 


PENELOPE CHANGES HER MIND- 
color, Y minutes, TV 
An animated cartoon for primary school children in which Penelope, 
her litle brother Timmy and their big dog Ruff find out about the “fire 
triangle” and discover other interesting things about fire and fire pre- 


vention 


‘STUPID CARELESSNESS, | 
rHE FIRE CLOWN- 
color and b&w, 5 minutes, TV 
Fire safety demonstration by a clown and his “straight man.” For 


young children. 


rONY LEARNS ABOUT FIRE— 
color and b&w, 16 minutes, TV 
Shows how a fire involving several 6th-grade students started a chain 
of events which led to a whole school adopting a fire safety program. 
Classroom scenes show how fire safety was integrated into regular class 
work. 
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rHE TORCH— 
color and bé-w, 10 minutes, TV 
Intriguing and humorous cartoon, showing that there is a bit of 
human carelessness in all of us. 


Fire Prevention, General: Adult 


BEFORE THEY HAPPEN— 
color and b&w, 14's minutes, TV 
The story of a city made safe by the work of the municipal fire pre- 
vention bureau. Depicts the problems confronting fire prevention in- 
spectors and how the community cooperates to eliminate hazards. 


THE CHALLENGE— 
color and b&w, 10 minutes, TV 
Destructive fires take an appalling toll in life and property. Most of 
the ‘se fires are caused by simple thoughtless acts: “crimes of careless- 
ness.” This film dramatically illustrates some of the most common of 
these “crimes,” the disastrous fires they can cause and challenges the 
viewer to take the steps that could prevent them. 


THE HAPPY CHIEF— 
color and bé>w, 6 minutes, TV 
A fire chief makes suggestions for safety during the Christmas holli- 


days. 


HEATING SAFELY— 
color and bé-w, 6 minutes, TV 
Prompted by many fire tragedies involving portable oil heaters and 
oil stoves, this film aims to save lives by showing safe ways to use these 
appliances. 


HOW TO CALL THE FIRE DEPARTMENT 
bé-w, 5 minutes, TV 
Shows quickest ways to call the fire department in most U.S. cities. 
Note: Not for use in metropolitan New York. 


JAMES W. BRITTON 
Secretary-treasurer of Bure 
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HOW TO FIGHT A FIRE 
IN THE KITCHEN- 

bow, 5 minutes, TV 

Shows how a housewife can cope with small fires that may occm 


while she is cooking. 


UNTIL THE FIRE DEPARTMENT ARRIVES 
hé>w, 5 minutes, TV 
Shows how to use those precious minutes between turning in the 
alarm and the arrival of the fire department. 


Special Interest 


CHEMISTRY OF FIRI 
héw, 45 minutes 
Demonstrates how the elements of fuel, oxygen and ignition tem 
perature must be present in order to have a fire; differentiates betwen 
flash point and ignition point of fuel; tells how a fire may be extin- 


guished. 


FIRE AND YOUR HOSPITAI 
hbé-w, 20 minutes, TV 
Shows the many and varied fire hazards to which hospitals are sub 
ject; emphasizes the importance of fire emergency planning. 


FIRE IN THEIR LEARNING 
b&w, 19 minutes, TV 
Primarily a teacher training film, showing how one teacher helped 
her 4th-grade youngsters understand and appreciate the nature of fire, 
thus providing them with knowledge that may some day save their 


lives 


FIRE ON THE FARM 
color and b&w, 12 minutes, TV 
Fire is one of the farmer's deadliest enemies. This film shows how 
farm fire protection and prevention can be improved. An excellent film 
for rural schools, clubs and farm organizations. 


rHE FIRST FIVE MINUTES- 
hd>w, 27 minutes, TV 
Emphasizes the importance of industrial fire brigades in plant fire 
prevention and protection. Shows how brigade members can locate 
plant fire hazards and what precautions they should take to prevent 


fires. Dramatically illustrates what to do if fire strikes 








wl 
yN 


Stars of the National Board’s newest release, “Pene 
lope Changes Her Mind,” are Penelope herself, her 
little brother Timmy and their big dog Ruff. Film is 
designed to teach primary children about fire and fire 


prevention 


ITS A TREE COUNTRY— 

bow, 13% minutes, TV 

Fire prevention is the primary step toward maintaining an adequate 
timber supply. This film shows up-to-date techniques of forest con- 


servation. 


STOP FIRES—SAVE JOBS— 
hé-w, 18 minutes, TV (14 minutes) 
Encourages industrial employees to adopt an alert attitude toward 
fires; tell how to recognize common fire hazards; emphasizes the fact 
that fire is an enemy of jobs. Especially designed for employee training 


programs. 


\ TALE OF TWO TOWNS- 
color, 18 minutes, TV 
Firefighting scenes in two towns graphically illustrate how fire de 
partment salvage operations can minimize damage and increase public 
regard for the fire services. Film will be of interest to fire departments 
and also to civic groups of all kinds. 
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THEN IT HAPPENED— 
color, 10 minutes, TV 
The Maine forest fires of 1947 destroyed millions of dollars of valu- 
able watershed, timber land, homes and whole communities. This film 
shows the devastation and points a warning to all against misuse of our 
forest heritage. 


TRAIN WE MUST— 
color and b&w, 20 minutes, TV 
A film intended to stimulate training programs in volunteer fire de- 
partments. It explains the importance of training and shows what a 
comprehensive training program should include. 


Insurance Services 
ABOVE AND BEYOND— 

bé-w, 12 minutes, TV 

The dramatic, behind-the-scenes story of forces unceasingly at work 
to protect you from fire. Shows the many and varied services rendered 
to the public by the stock insurance companies through the activities 
of the National Board of Fire Underwriters and Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories, Inc. 


ALBUM OF PUBLIC SAFETY— 
color and b&w, 20 minutes, TV (14/2 minutes) 

Nearly everybody in the United States is protected in his daily life 
from hazards arising from heating, electrical and mechanical equip- 
ment by the safety standards of Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. This 
film gives a brief history of the Laboratories and shows the rigorous 
methods used to test products before they can bear the UL label. 


BEFORE THE ALARM— 

bé>w, 10 minutes, TV 

A fast-moving story of fire prevention engineers at work in a typical 
American community, showing how your public officials and fire pre- 
vention experts cooperate to build a safer nation and to safeguard lives 
and property from fire. 


DANGER SLEUTHS— 







bé-w, 18 minutes 
A story of “Anytown, U.S.A.” and the fascinating work of Under- 
writers’ Laboratories, Inc., which protects the typical American family. 





Arson investigator aids two New York City firemen 
investigating a mysterious explosion. This is a still 


from National Board film, “Above and Beyond,” dé 


scribing the services of the fire insurance business 


DISASTER FILE—HURRICANE AUDREY— 
color and b&w, 15 minutes, TV (14 minutes) 

This film depicts the mobilization of emergency forces to aid a stricken 
area in its comeback from catastrophe. Shows the immediate steps taken 
by property insurance companies to facilitate the orderly adjustment 
and prompt payment of losses, using as an example the wide devasta- 
tion caused in coastal Louisiana by Hurricane Audrey. 


THE MAGNOLIA STORY 
color and b&w, 20 minutes, TV 
Every year, all over the country, American communities invite thei 
state fire prevention associations to conduct inspections for fire hazards 
This documentary film shows one such colorful inspection in Magnolia, 


Arkansas. 


THE WIND AND THE FURY— 
color and b&w, 14% minutes, TV 
Dramatic, first-person accounts of the terrible damage suffered in 
tornadoes, and the process of rebuilding. Filmed after tornadoes in 
Georgia. Texas, Michigan and Massachusetts. 
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To borrow films from the National Board’s library, first select the 
titles you want and decide the exact date when you wish to show them. 

Send this information directly to the Bureau of Communication 
Research, Inc., 267 West 25th Street, New York 1, N. Y.—or, if you are 
west of the Rockies, to the National Board of Fire Underwriters, 465 
California Street, San Francisco 4, Calif. All requests for television use 
should be sent to New York, where special prints are maintained for 
TV broadcast 

You may order several films for one show date if you wish. The only 
exception is Fire Prevention Week, when because of tremendous de- 
mand each booking is limited to two films in order to fill more requests. 

Place your order at least six weeks before your show date if possible. 
Requests for Fire Prevention Week, when demand is heaviest, should 
he in no later than August 1. All films are in constant circulation; some 
are booked up months in advance. The earlier you place your order, 
the better are your chances of receiving the films you want or satisfac 
tory substitutes. 

Return films promptly, by express or parcel post, to the distribution 
office from which they were sent to you. Never hold a film over for a 
later showing or loan it to someone else. Such delays may prevent 
others from receiving films on time. 

The ultimate success of your film program depends almost as much 
on how you show the films as it does on the quality of the productions. 


This check list may help you: 

|. Be sure your projector is designed for 16mm. sound film. 

2. Be sure your operator is familiar with the projector. 

3. Thread the film carefully. Make sure it is threaded correctly be 
fore running the machine. 

t. Whenever possible, screen the film ahead of time. Adjust the 
focus and decide how loud the sound should be. 

5. Be sure the projected picture is large enough to be seen by all. 
and that the machine is set where its light will not shine in anyone's 
eves and no heads will interfere with the projection. 

6. Keep a spare projection lamp and fuses on hand, so you can 
replace without delay any that may burn out. 


3 





By Robert K. Thompson 


Insurance to Protect the Advertiser 


Advertisers’ Liability 
Insurance Serves a Real 


Need of Many Companies 


g ke FIELD OF writing insur- 
ance on special risks is full 
of danger for the insurance com- 
pany. Advertisers’ Liability is no 


exception to that observation 
The specialty line which is the 
subject of this article finds itself 
with the fourth company now 
writing the coverage, the prior 
three companies having with- 
drawn because of unsatisfactory 
results. 

Advertising the life 
blood of mean 
profits, may cause severe financial 


which is 


sales—and_ sales 


loss if some one alleges that the 
slogan in use infringes on theirs 
or creates unfair competition 
or is their idea being used without 
permission. The importance of 
advertising in today’s highly com 
petitive market was recently 
highlighted by the 
the president of one of the largest 
of advertisers at a stockholders 
meeting discussing a 10% increase 
in advertising expenditures and 
an 11.8% increase in net earnings 
he made these highly pertinent 


remarks ol 


comments: 

“Advertising is necessary if the 
business and the profits are to 
continue to show healthy rates of 
growth so we can pay dividends. 
And I hardly need to remind you 
again that a business must con- 
tinue to grow or it will slip back 
quickly. There is no standing 
still. 

“Just how does advertising pav? 
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It pays by 
large and dependable volume of 
that we 
running at high efficiency in terms 


developing such a 


sales keep our plants 
of processes and machine opera 
tions. 

“We can 
and 
hence keep our working capital 
turning swiftly and rapidly.” 


turn inventories 


materials rapidly 


Over! 


raw and 


The New York Times recently 
contained an _ article’ entitled 
“Advertising: What? There’s Lots 
in a Name,” “When Two Brands 
Conflict, Can Be in Mil 
lions.” cer 
tainly bold enough to almost re 


Costs 
These headlines are 
quire reading of the article that 
followed. Some pertinent quota- 
tions from the article follow: 

“Marketing learning 
that finding 
a new product is almost as com 


men 
a suitable name for 


are 


plex as developing the product 

“The result is that a marketing 
executive who innocently inquires 
‘What's in a name?’ may 
a 3,000 word memorandum from 


receive 


his company’s legal department 
warning in effect, ‘plenty.’ 

“Additionally, there is the 
chance that several dol- 
lars spent for advertising promo 
tion and packaging will be lost if 
it is later found that 
else has a product on the market 
with the same name.” 

Since we live in an era of heavy 
competition of products—an era 
in which new and improved prod- 
are constantly being 


million 
some 


one 


ucts de- 
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veloped and marketed, it follows 
that the advertising of these new 
products must keep in step. This 
means that a constant and con- 
tinuing development of new ideas, 
themes, 
other 


approaches, 
copy and 


new sales 


names, 


slogans, 
creative work are required. 

This fact is well known to the 
public and since these new ideas, 


slogans, advertising plans, etc., 
are developed by people—adver- 
tisers are continually being ap- 
proached by people who believe 
that their scheme will work. What 
to do with unsolicited advertising 
ideas is a major problem—should 
they be rejected entirely—returned 
to the sender with a letter stating 
that policy prohibits the enter- 
taining of such, or, should a re- 
lease be obtained from the send- 
er? Such are the problems—the 
solution is variable. 

It is, however, a complex prob- 
lem for any concern large or small, 
to seek to prevent the submission 
of ideas to it. Its executive staff 
may adhere strictly to the rules 
invoked—but, perhaps some em- 
ployee in the interest of a friend 
will listen to—or accept a written 
proposal. A later use of that same 
idea—or even any part of it is 
likely to result in a legal action 
against the company. 

By the purchase of an Adver- 
tisers’ Liability Policy some of 
these hazards may be insured and 
thus the transferred. This 
policy in its present form is 
designed to indemnify the adver- 


loss 
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tisers against the liability imposed 
on it by law or assumed by it 
under contract as defined, as a 
result of any final judgment for 
money damages resulting from: 
a) libel, slander or defama- 
tion or 
b) any infringement of copy- 
right or of title or of slogan or 
¢) piracy, or untair competi- 
tion of idea misappropriation 
under implied contract or 
d) any invasion of rights of 
privacy 
committed or alleged to have 
been committed in any advertise- 
ment, publicity article, broadcast 
or telecast, and arising out of the 
Insured’s advertising activities. 
The Insured is defined in the 
contract to include the named In- 
sured, or any employee thereof 
and any partner, executive officer 
or director while acting within the 
scope of his duties as such. 
Contract is defined as 
“The word ‘contract, wherever 
used in this Policy, shall mean the 
liability assumed or agreed upon 
by the Insured with any party, 
including advertising agencies, 
broadcasting companies, publish- 
ers and other media for advertis- 
ing, to hold said parties harmless 
from loss and /or expense resulting 
from claims for damages on ac- 
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count of violation, or alleged vio- 
lation, of the rights of others, 
arising from the broadcasting, o1 
telecasting, or the publication for 
the Insured of any advertising 
matter including copy, portraits, 
pictures or other material for use 
in connection therewith, furnished 
by the Insured, but only insofar 
as such liability pertains to the 
hazards set forth in sections (a) 
(b), (c) or (d) of Paragraph (1) 
Indemnity, of this Policy. 
“Nothing in this Policy shall be 
construed to cover any liability 
for the negligence of said parties 
in their handling, use or publica- 
tion of any advertising matter or 
material furnished by the Insured 
regardless of such assumption or 
agreement by the Insured.” 
Exclusions in the policy are: 

l. failure of performance of 
contract, but this shall not relate 
to claims for the unauthorized 
appropriation of ideas based 
upon alleged breach of an im- 
plied contract; 

2. bodily injury, 
property damage; 

3. infringement of registered 
trademark, registered trade 
name or service 
mark; 

4. incorrect description of any 
article or commodity; 


death or 


registered 


r alumnus. 
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5. mistake in advertised 
price; 

6. liability of others assumed 
by any contract or agreement 
except a contract as defined; 

7. any claim unless resulting 
from events occurring during 

effective period of policy. 

The policy is a single limit con- 
tract presently available at a mini- 
mum limit of liability of $100,000 
and a maximum limit of liability 
of $1,000,000. The limit of liability 
applies to all claims involving one 
occurrence regardless of the num- 
ber of media that may be used 
or the frequency of appearance. 
There is no aggregate limit of li- 
ability 

Expenses incurred by the In- 
the of 
claims or in the defense of legal 
brought the In- 
sured involving the insured ha- 
zards are not within the limits of 
liability and are paid by the In- 


surer over and above such limit. 


surer in investigations 


actions against 


Premiums are based on the ac- 
tual amount of advertising expen- 
ditures of the Insured in its last 
completed fiscal or calendar year. 
The charge is a flat premium not 
subject to adjustment. 

Claims are frequent and are ex- 
pensive to handle. First notice of 
loss is in the majority of instances 
the ot a and 


seTving SUMMONS 
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complaint on the Insured. The 
complaint will state several causes 
of action—and the damages re- 
quested frequently run into seven 
figure amounts. It is not at all un- 
to have a claim for five, 
six, seven or ten million dollars. 

Losses on this coverage would 
by themselves constitute a most 
interesting article. Statistically we 
find that the use of no one media 
is more loss productive than an- 
other media. Advertising use of 
radio or television produces some 
15% of the total number of claims 
and some 55% of the severity of 
incurred run 


usual 


loss. Defense costs 
high and in many cases are the 
only loss ultimately incurred. 


Claims involving the unauthor- 


ized appropriation of advertising 
ideas under implied contract, and 
claims alleging unfair competition 
in advertising are of top import- 


Claims of this nature in- 
volve a most detailed investiga- 
tion of fact—and corresponding] 
high expense. While the pure loss 
increasing in 


ance, 


on such claims is 
value—there is no doubt that a 
most substantial verdict may not 
be too far away, which points 
strongly to the ever-increasing re- 
that this important 
insurance contract not be over- 
looked by the buver of insurance 
in every business. 


quirement 
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Warning Flags Are Flying’ 


States should act now to enforce 


safety on the nation’s waterways 


By Paul H. Blaisdell 


ARNING FLAGS have been 
ying from the mast for 
eighty years—but most individuals 
and most states have failed to 
notice them. The problems of 
power boat safety and control of 
boat operators were being written 
in the days of side-wheelers and 
upright steam boiler launches. 

The warnings are still present 
and the message is plain: act nou 
for strong enforcement of the 
rules of safe boat operation or 
pay, relatively, the same price we 
pay for mayhem on the public 
highways. 

All the complexities of high- 
way safety are present in water- 
way safety and many of the prob- 
lems are aggravated by the differ- 
ences in the two media. The great 
work of the United States Coast 
Guard in under Federal 
jurisdiction is particularly praise- 
worthy in view of the limitations 
of manpower and facilities. This 
statement has a familiar ring—it’s 
the same thing we sav about State 
Police in relation to highway 
traffic control. But the boat prob- 


waters 


lem is encountered, as well, on 
those thousands of square miles 
of wholly inland waters not under 
Federal jurisdiction, or where 
state supervision been the 
practice of years — Moosehead 
Lake in Maine, Winnipesaukee in 
New Hampshire, the “Finger 
Lakes” of upstate New York, Lake 
Vermilion in Minnesota, Clear 
Lake in lowa, Flathead Lake in 
Montana—the list is almost end- 
less. 

Few states have stepped up to 
their responsibility in this area of 
growing congestion and growing 
hazards and, with few exceptions, 
the steps have been with some- 
what reluctant feet. This fact is 
something of an enigma. The 
states seek and enjoy the recrea- 
tional use of inland waters by 
out-of-state visitors, yet fail to 
control those waters in such a way 
as to assure a safe and happy 
boating experience. 

Probably the first state to recog- 
nize the problem and to act was 
New Hampshire—and it was no 
post World War II boating boom 


has 
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that produced the action. Sixteen 
vears after the Clermont sailed on 
the Hudson. steamboats were 
operating on New Hampshire's 
Lake Winnipesaukee. In 1880, one 
of the early steam craft was cut 
in two and a twenty-foot section 
added to the hull. The reason was 
simple—more passenger space to 
accommodate both the excursion- 
ist and the traveler to northern 
New England who journeyed by 
rail, crossed Winnipesaukee by 
boat and took a “stage” into the 
mountain region. With a capacity 


crowd in August of 1880, the 


ship encountered heavy northwest 


winds and started to break up 
under the pounding of the waves. 
The grounded in a 
cove and all hands were safe—but 
the experience was not forgotten 
and the 1881 session of the Legis- 
lature made boat inspections man- 
datory. New Hampshire law has 
expanded to keep pace through 
the advent of naphtha, gasoline 
and diesel propulsion—for private 
craft as well as commercial op- 
erations. 


vessel was 


By the early 1930's, New Hamp- 
shire recognized the already grow- 
ing problem of waterway safety 
by enacting laws against “reckless 
operation” of boats and operating 
a power boat “while under the 
influence of intoxicating liquor.” 
Again, these were parallels of the 
highway problem. At the same 
time, New Hampshire was some- 
what prophetic as to the sport of 
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water skiing, for the boating regu- 
lations tightened up on safe op- 
eration in the proximity of per- 
sons being towed on aquaplanes 
or similar devices. 

By the mid-1930's, part-time 
patrol boats were being operated 
on New Hampshire's most popu- 
lous lakes, to enforce the boating 
regulations and the requirements 
for safe operation. Just before 
World War II, full-time patrol 
craft were placed in service, with 
direct connection to the State 
Police radio telephones and with 
the essential equipment for life- 
saving and fire fighting—all in 
charge of uniformed inspectors of 
the New Hampshire Public Utili- 
ties Commission. 

Who pays for this state pro- 
gram? The users of the water- 
ways, through the statutory re- 
quirement for annual registration 
of power boats and outboard mo- 
tors at a modest fee. The law re- 
quires, however, that the state 
the funds so received for 
lights, buoys and aids to naviga- 
tion, for the removal of obstruc- 
tions to navigation, for navigation 
charts of the inland lakes and for 
the enforcement of the boating 
laws and regulations. The invest- 
ment of the boatman in a 1-horse- 
power outboard motor or a 55- 
foot cruiser is well protected in 
New Hampshire waters. 

No better measurement of the 
growth of boating can be found 
than in the New Hampshire regis- 
tration records, where we can get 


use 
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an exact figure. From the begin- 
ning of the era of modern power 
boating, around 1920, to 1959 the 
increase in registered boats and 
outboard motors on New Hamp- 
shire waters has been 2,543 per- 
cent! This makes the relative 
growth of highway motor vehicle 
registrations in the same thirty- 
year span look rather insignificant. 
Moreover, the boat “population” 
has more than doubled in the past 
ten years. 

As though the sheer growth of 
boating were not enough of a 
warning as to the need for strong 
controls, an occasional fact slips 
into the public press which makes 
the need all too plain. On the 
July 4 Holiday in 1959, more peo- 


ple were killed on inland water- 

ways in the State of New York 

than on the public highways. 
There's a great opportunity for 


research the correlation be- 
tween the chronic violator on the 
highways and the chronic violator 
on the waterways. Persons with 
enforcement experience in both 
boating and automobiling will go 


on 
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“way out on a limb” in the conten- 
tion that the trouble comes from 
the same sources—that the “cow- 
boy” of the highway is the “cow- 
boy” of the waterway. The dan- 
gers—and the violations—are rath- 
er similar. It seems quite reason- 
able that the person foolhardy 
enough to crowd eleven passen- 
gers into a six-passenger car will 
put eight adults in an under- 
powered 12-foot boat. The driver 
who cuts out of line on a hill or 
disregards pedestrians in a cross- 
walk will see how near he can 
pass to a diving float where juve- 
nile campers are enjoying a swim 
period—and at the same relative 
excessive speed. The same indi- 
vidual who rails against periodic 
inspection of motor vehicles will, 
probably, pay little attention to 
the need for life preservers and 
a fire extinguisher in his boat. 
Already we see signs that much 
of the blame for dangerous boat 
operation is dumped squarely on 
the shoulders of the youthful op- 
erators—another highway safety 
parallel. But to legislate against 
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any operation of a power boat by 
young pe ple is to penalize the 
many for the acts of the few. The 
answer, as in the case of the high 
ways, is trained operators plus 
strong entorcement. 


own went 


My 
through their boating apprentice- 
ship at that gem of the North- 
woods, Lake Vermilion, Minne- 


sota. To handle a boat properly 


voungsters 


and safely was essential—we vaca 
tioned on an island. The first re- 
quirements were for proficiency 
in swimming, then life-saving. 
then what to do in case a boat 
did overturn. Next followed prac- 
tice in boat handling, after learn- 
ing the “rules of the road.” pre 
cisely like the classroom and prac- 
tice-driving phases of high school 
Successively 
30 
motors 


driver education. 


through the 3. 5 and horse- 


powe! outboard which 


have provided us with transporta- 
son and 


tion and recreation. 


daughter have learned how to use 


my 


a boat safely. Blessed with a good 
driver education the 
high school at Ridgewood, New 
at this 
driver 


course in 


Jersey, my son (at least 


writing) has a_ spotless 
license. My daughter is scheduled 
for high school driver education 
next vear. The lessons learned in 
the boat or the Car are wholly 
interchangeable, the requisites of 
proper attitude and skill are es 
sential to safety in both cases. 

A program of laws, regulations 
for the water- 


and enforcement 
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wavs needs a great deal of co 
operation between Federal and 
State agencies. But, properly, 
much of the job for inland lakes 
and streams is in the hands of the 
states. If unsafe boat operation is 
allowed to unchecked, until 
an irate public demands action, 
we will have missed the lesson 
available from our streets and 
highways and from the very 
earliest experience on the water- 
ways. The weakness of enforce- 
ment and driver control have con- 
tributed to the fact of a highway 
traffic accident every 4 seconds, 
a personal injury every 20 seconds 
and a fatality every 13 minutes. 
Weakness in enforcement on the 
waterways will contribute to the 
same horror. 

The challenge is not a mere 
matter of the states adopting a 
boat numbering system, valuable 
though this identification may be 
If we are realistic, we know that 
people will not “police them- 
selves’ on the waterways, any 
more than they do on the high 
ways. 

In those states with inland wa- 
ters for recreational boating, these 
steps are needed: 

1. Adoption of sound laws 
governing the operation and 
equipment of all boats, how- 
ever propelled. Good model 
laws are available. The long ex- 
perience of New Hampshire 
and a few other states will serve 
as a guide. 

2. Enforcement of those laws 


r 
go 





The Lake Winnipesaukee squadron of the New Hampshire “Navy” is 
shown here “passing in review” at entrance of Weirs channel. The 
monument in center background is famous Endicott Rock. It marks 
the original northernmost boundary of Massachusetts Bay Colony 
hefore New Hampshire became a separate province of British crown. 


by a duly constituted authority. 
It is ridiculous to believe that 
State Police, sheriffs Highway 
Patrols or municipal police are 
in a position to move, eftec- 
tively, into the waterways en- 
forcement program by the mere 
assignment of new duties. They 
haven't enough manpower for 
the highway job. It’s equally 
hopeless to palm off enforce- 
ment of boat regulations on 
some existing force which hap- 
pens to have a uniform and a 
badge—the Fish and Game 


Warden for example. This offi- 
cer has all he can do in the in- 
terests of conservation. Some 
colleges and universities need 
to pioneer in courses for “ma- 
rine police.” The training should 
be neither long nor expensive- 
but specialized training is nec- 
essary to good enforcement in 
this field, precisely as it is in 
every other aspect of the police 
profession. 

3. Initiative in the further- 
ance of programs of public 
safety education in the field 
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Channel connecting the Weirs anchorage with Lake Winnipesaukee 
could be dangerous bottleneck in heavy summer boating traffic if speed 


regulations were not enforced. 





of boating. Every advantage 
should be taken of cooperation 
with the Coast Guard Auxiliary, 
its local Flotillas, U. S. Power 
Squadrons, member clubs of 
the American Power Boat As- 
sociation, state and local safety 
councils, the Yacht Safety Bu- 
reau, the National Association 
of Engine and Boat Manufac- 
turers, the Outboard Boating 
Club of America and similar 


groups. Why wait until boating 
accidents are a national dis- 
grace to hold a national confer- 
ence on the subject, bringing 
together all interested official 
and public agencies to consider 
and adopt an “Action Program” 
which, like that of the White 
House Conference on Highway 
Safety, will be a standard and 
a set of objectives? 

4. In many states and in 
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An Inspector installs a floating marine navigation beacon from a New 
Hampshire lake patrol boat. By state law, income from boat and motor 
annual registrations is required to be so used. 


countless local school systems, 
a course in “Health and Safety” 
is a required subject. The con- 
tent of these courses should be 
reviewed and revised to assure 
emphasis on boating safety 
which is commensurate with 
the growing problem. The Boy 
Scouts of America and the Girl 
Scouts have expanding boat 
safety programs, which should 
be encouraged and broadened 


even more. 

5. With the enactment of 
new laws, or even in connection 
with existing laws, the Courts 
must be appraised of the seri- 
ousness of the waterway safety 
problem. It’s no longer a ques- 
tion of frightening away the 
summer vacationist with a se- 
vere penalty if he is appre- 
hended violating the law. Un- 
checked violations and a record 
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of death and injury on the 
waterways will scare away more 
recreation seekers than will firm 
enforcement. 

6. In every state, the official 
highway map, the 
prepared and distributed by the 


Conservation or Fish and Game 


brochures 


Department, appropriate pub- 
lications of the Publicity Bu- 
reau or Planning and Develop- 
and other 


ment Commission 


similar materials should contain 


clearly distinguishable warn- 
ings as to boat safetv and a 
statement as to the extent of 


boating laws and regulations if 
such exist within the state. 
There’s not much prospect of 
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lessened congestion on the high- 
ways. As the “Megalopolis” con- 
cept of urban development  be- 
comes a reality, as more and more 
vehicles crowd the highways, the 
opportunity for relaxation and 
recreation will be found on the 
waterways. We must meet 
safety responsibility now, head-on, 
before it is too late, unless we 
want to destroy one of the few 
remaining possibilities for slower- 


our 


paced pleasure in a_ fast-paced 
nation. 

I sometimes ask myself where 
| will hide if the boat traffic on 
Lake Vermilion ever looks like the 
Garden State Parkway on a Sun 
day afternoon. 
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NOTE: To Journal Readers 


The Casualty and Surety Journal is a part of the 


Insurance Information Institute, which became opera 


tional February 1. The Journal will now represent all 


segments of the capital stock insurance industry ex 


cept life and accident and health insurance. 


We would appreciate our readers suggesting a new 


title for the Journal, (Note 


ous titles are 


Some of the more obvi 


in use and unavailable. ) 


Please forward title suggestions to 


Editor 


The Casualty and Surety 
60 John Street 
New York 38, N. ¥ 


Journal 








Court Decisions 


ALAN GRELLER, LL.B. 
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Liability of Landlord—As a woman tenant of an apartment house started to descend 
a dimly lighted stairway, she attempted to turn on a light at the head of the stairs, 
but was unable to do so because the electric fixtures in the hall were regulated by 
an automatic master control which was inoperative at that time. She nevertheless 
started to walk down the stairs, but tripped on a metal molding on a stair tread 
ind fell down several steps, injuring herself. In her suit against the landlord for 
damages, she recovered a judgment on the jury’s verdict in her favor. The landlord 
ippealed, claiming that the tenant was contributorily negligent, but the appellate 
court affirmed the judgment. (Beitch v. Mishkin (Pennsylvania 1957) 132 A. 2d 
703. ) 
i 28 

Liability to Pedestrian—A man brought suit against a bank for damages for 

personal injuries sustained by him in a fall on the sidewalk in front of the 

bank which he claimed was caused by his tripping over a garden hose stretched 

along the sidewalk and attached to the bank building. Although the bank’s 

janitor testified that he did not use the hose on the day of the accident, the 

jury’s verdict was in favor of the injured man. The bank appealed but the 

judgment was affirmed. (Isaacs v. The National Bank of Commerce of Seattle 

( Washington 1957) 313 P. 2d. 684. ) 

7 y 7 

Liability of Druggist—A woman pedestrian was knocked down and injured by a 
bicycle ridden by a delivery boy employed by a drugstore. She and her husband 
sued the store, the partners who owned it and the boy’s father for damages for her 
injuries, which consisted of a fractured hip and injured leg. Judgments were ren- 
dered against one of the druggists and the boy’s father in favor of the wife for 
$2,000 and the husband for $1,501.95. The druggist appealed, claiming that he 
should not have been held responsible for the boy’s negligence since, at the time 
of the accident, the boy was deliverling for the fountain and not for the prescrip- 
tion department for which he was employed, but the appellate court not only 
affirmed the judgments but increased the award in favor of the injured woman by 
$2,000 and that in favor of the husband by $500. (Lynch v. Culpepper (Louisiana 


1957) 96 S. 2d. 516.) 
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FIRE 


A reckless truck driver 
rammed this new Cadillac 
in Cincinnati. No one was 


hurt. 


This tanker with higt 
test gasoline burns fierce 
ly at Houston pier but dic 
not explode. 





FLOOD 

Typical scene of 
abandoned farm and 
cattle in the Western 


Washington flood 


area. 





Laugh Lines 
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It was awfully windy coming to work! May I take a coiffure break 
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In the Public Interest 


100 Years of swans EVEN remotely con 

nected with insurance has 

some realization of its ramifica- 

tions in terms of touching the 

lives of scores of millions of peo- 

Insurance ple in this country, through their 

individual life, health, and prop- 

erty protection programs and 

r sa : through group insurance pro- 
Supervision 1n grams in which they share. 

This year, marking the one 

hundredth anniversary of the New 

; a York State Insurance Department, 

New York State is a propitious time to realize too 
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the important role state insurance 
regulatory bodies have played in 
the healthy development of the 
many-faceted pattern of reliable 
insurance as we know it today. 
In a booklet reviewing the first 
century of service by the Depart- 
ment and published under the 
auspices of a committee repre- 
senting the entire insurance busi 
ness in the state, historian John 
Gudmundsen points out that the 
New York State De 
partment is the largest and most 


Insurance 


influential state insurance regu 


latory body in the nation. 


With 650 employees, including 
more than 200 the 
Department protects the institu 


examiners, 


tion of insurance and the public 
22 different kinds of 
offered by §25 
companies that write more than 


interest in 
insurance some 
three fourths of the country’s in 
surance, and also supervises al- 
most 1,000 welfare and pension 
funds covering over two million 
employees. As a result of its ex- 
perience in dealing with the 
immensity and variety of the in- 
surance New York, 
the Department’s techniques are 


business in 


widely followed and its decisions 
widely felt. 

Probably no business in the 
country bears a heavier public 
responsibility than the insurance 
business. Its impact is felt in prac- 
tically everyone’s daily living ex- 
perience, whether it be through 
life or accident and health insur 
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ance, automobile or fire insurance, 


or any of the dozens of other 


types of insurance now on the 
market. 

Concomitantly, accumulated 
policyholder funds, paid into the 
insurance companies in exchange 


for the insurance protection they 
represent a vast reservoir 


which is 


buy, 
of money invested in 
sectors of the national 
economy. In New York State 
alone, nation-wide premium vol- 
ume of insurers authorized to do 
the state 
over $22.3 


various 


reached a 
billions in 


business in 
peak of 
1958. 

A century ago, when the Insur- 
ance Department began to func- 
tion, total premiums amounted to 
only $18 millions. Insurance com- 
pany assets have demonstrated a 
comparably spectacular gain, ris- 
ing from $67 million in 1860 to 
$111 billions in 1958. 

In the early decades of the re 
public there was relatively little 
need for government supervision 
of the small commercial insurance 
business. But as companies in- 
creased both in number and size, 
recognition of the public interest 
in the business increased to the 
point where regulation and _ re- 
view were deemed essential. Thus 
it was that by the mid-1800's indi- 
vidual with New York 
among the pioneers, were taking 
steps to protect the policyholder’s 
interest through miscellaneous 
legislative measures. 

In early American history, it 


states, 
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Growth of Assets of Insurance Companies 
Licensed in New York State, 1860-1958 
(000,000 omitted) 





Assess. Assess. Title Pen- Blue Cross 
Fire & Life & Coop. & sion & Total 
Year Cas. Life Frat. Acci. ‘Fire Mtge. Funds Blue Shield Assets 





1860 $ 45 $ 22 $ 67 
1870 146 270 416 
1880 173 418 591 
1890 259 758 1.930 
1900 376 1,724 2,182 
1910 720 3.693 4,580 
1920 1.992 6550 8,929 
1930 4,008 16.206 21,477 
1940 4.644 26.980 33,356 
1950 11,891 53,789 69,075 
1958 23.077 86,335 116,245 


— 
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Number and Type of Companies 
icensed in New York State, 1860-1958 





Assess. Assess. Title Pen- Blue Cross 
Life & Coop. & sion & 
Year i ) Acci. Fire Mtge. Funds Blue Shield Total 





1860 171 
1870 272 


1880 215 


1890 ‘4 
1900 9 1¢ 46 364 


1910 3 582 
1920 ‘ 3 743 
1930 : 927 
1950 8 801 
1958 764 
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Was a common practice for legis 
to incorporate 
companies by 


latures insurance 
special act. Some 
140 companies were so chartered 
New York. But this cumber- 
some procedure was streamlined 
by the New York Constitution of 
1846 the 
organization and 
other 


inh 


for 
insurance 


which provided 
of 
companies under general 
laws and prohibited the granting 
of special charters. Today, there 
are some 4,000 fire and casualty 
and 1,400 
life insurance companies in the 


United States 


Mnsurance companies 


Insurance legislation began to 
appear in the United States earl) 
in the 19th Century. Pennsylvania 
and South Carolina in 1810 and 
New York in 1814 prohibited the 
writing of insurance in their states 
by foreign The New 
York law mentioned fire insurers 
only. This tvpe of retaliatory legis- 
lation was undoubtedly a_ reflec 
tion of the hostility bred by the 
War of 1812 is_af- 


lected by a of 


insurers. 


Insurance was 


growing number 
tax bills in the ensuing years. In 
1829 the New York Legislature 
passed a law requiring annual 
sworn statements by all domestic 
companies, with the State Comp- 
troller as the depository of these 
statements. In 1849 the first gen- 
eral New York State law concern- 
ing the incorporation of insurance 
companies was enacted, requiring 
the State Comptroller to adminis- 
ter what nebulous insurance laws 


Mare h 
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existed. This act covered marine, 
fire, life and health insurance. 

In all of this early legislation. 
considerable importance was 
placed upon the insurance com- 
pany’s obligation to submit peri- 
odic reports, based on the assump- 
tion that, once the condition of a 
company was disclosed, sound 
practices and fair treatment would 
follow. This, of course, did not 
prove to be the case. 


Even the supervision by the 


Comptroller of company organi- 
zation and his periodic check of 
operations was found inadequate. 


In 1851, the New York Legis- 
lature gave the Comptroller dis- 
cretionary power to appoint one 
or more competent persons to ex- 
amine the affairs of life companies 
doing business in the state. How- 
ever, no provision was made for 
regular examinations, nor was any 
direct responsibility assigned. 

In the 1850's it became evident 
that each state needed an agency 
whose sole responsibility would 
be insurance supervision. Several 
New England states established 
boards of insurance commissioners 
in the early ‘fifties, but it  re- 
mained to the New York Legis- 
lature to create, in 1859, the first 
separate department, 
directed by a single, full-time su- 
perintendent and independent of 
any other state department or 
office. When the Department came 
into being on January 1, 1860, its 
powers were limited. But the way 
was opened for its development 


insurance 
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William Street as it looked one hundred years ago 


as an increasingly effective regu- 
latory agency during subsequent 
decades. 

In the year that the Depart- 
ment was founded, the insurance 
industry was largely concentrated 
in urban centers—especially in 
major ports. Life insurance com- 
panies doing New 
York State enjoyed a premium in- 
come of almost $4 million, and 
their combined assets at year end 
totalled $21 million. Marine in- 
surance, the oldest branch of the 
business, was of course well-estab- 
lished. In 1860, the first year of 
the Department's operation, some 
155 fire and 16 life insurance com- 
panies filed annual statements 
with the state. Ten years later, the 


business in 


number had increased to 272 
companies of which 201 were 
property insurance and 71 were 
life insurance companies. There 
is little reference in the early 
records and _ statutes to 
alty insurance because this variety 
of protection had not yet gained 
a strong foothold in the United 
States. Its significant growth was 
to come later, with the advent of 
the automobile, the enactment of 
employers liability and work- 
men’s compensation statutes, and 
with the creation of the various 
forms of social coverage. 

In a large number of cases the 
initiative for insurance law _ re- 
forms came from within the in- 
surance itself or from 


casu- 


business 
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influential insurance trade jour- 
nals. But an important part of the 
credit for new or revised legisla- 
tion goes to the state insurance 
departments, with the New York 
Department in the forefront. Then 
as now, the Department's efforts 
were directed toward establishing 
effective statutory controls which 
would insure the 


condition of the 


sound financial 
insurance com- 
panies and safeguard the insuring 
public, while at the same time 
the encouraged the growth of an 
enterprise that directly or indi- 
rectly affected the lives of most 
Americans. 


By 1870 most of the individual 


states had insurance departments 
or their counterparts. But a large 
amount of 


resulted 
from the varying regulations that 
the States stipulated 
for the conduct of the business 
within their borders. Recognizing 
this state of affairs, in 1871 the 
New York State Superintendent 
ot Insurance 


contusion 


separate 


together 
state insurance department heads 


brought 


trom other states in a convention 
that ultimately resulted in the es- 
tablishment of the association 
the National 
ciation of Insurance Commission- 

the 
this 
prime 


which is now Asso- 


From moment of its 
founding has 
the the 
adoption of a wealth of uniform 


ers. 
organization 
been mover for 
laws, regulations and supervisory 
practices throughout the states. 

Both historically 


and in terms 
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of importance, the principal aim 
and major function of New York 
State and other state supervision 
of insurance has been to maintain 
the financial solvency of insur- 
ance companies so that all claims 
can be met. Solvency is deter- 
mined by means of periodic exam- 
inations and the auditing of an- 
nual financial statements. 

Certain types of insurance cov- 
erage, including workmen's com- 
pensation, automobile liability and 
under certain conditions life in- 
surance, are considered so highly 
vested with the public interest 
that payment of claims is guaran- 
teed by statute, through estab- 
lished security funds, even though 
the insurance company may be- 
come insolvent. 

During the second half of the 
100 years of insurance supervision 
in New York State, the Depart- 
ment has placed increasing em- 
phasis on the fair and equitable 
treatment of policyholders. As- 
certaining fair treatment is an im- 
portant part of the examination 
procedure, and is also involved 
in the Department's regulation of 
rates, limitation of company ex- 
penses, setting of qualifications 
for and licensing of agents, brokers 
and adjusters, approval of policy 
forms, and complaint service. 

Meanwhile, the turn of the cen- 
tury marked the introduction of 
two important new lines of insur- 
ance. In 1898, with nearly 800 of 
the new “automobiles” registered 
in the country, the first automo- 
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A view of the New York insurance district from the East River 


bile liability insurance policy was 
issued. Today, there are over 57 
million automobiles in use in the 
the premiums for 
automobile liability insurance 
have passed the $3 billion mark. 
Workmen's compensation insur- 
ance, to cover the risk of employee 
accidents, was first written a few 
years later, in 1910, and this type 


country and 


of casualty insurance now repre- 
sents an annual premium total of 
about $1.4 billion. 


Accompanying this growth in 


automobile insurance and 
workmen's compensation  insur- 
ance, well in other lines, 
has come a continuous develop- 
ment of safety, accident preven- 
tion and health conservation. In- 
surance generally has made safe- 


ty work a part of its operations. 


both 


as as 


As a result, not only have 
premiums been reduced or held 
down, as certain risk factors rose, 
but have been 
saved and man-hours of disability 
prevented. This has been true in 
all lines, fire, casualty and life in- 
surance. This safety work has 
been encouraged by the New York 
Insurance Department and _ all 
other insurance _ bodies, 
which have recognized it is an- 
other service in the public inter- 


countless lives 


state 


est. 

Several laws regulating insur- 
ance were passed in New York 
State during the last quarter of 
the nineteenth century, and in 
1892 a fairly comprehensive gen- 
eral Insurance Law codified pro- 
visions that have passed down 
into the insurance law of today. 
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Nevertheless, even this legislation 
was inadequate to prevent abuses 
of the public interest by some 
elements within the burgeoning 
und intensively competitive insur- 
ance business. Because of this 
the New York State Legislature 
in 1905 ordered a complete in- 
quiry and investigation of the life 
insurance business by a legislative 
committee popularly known as the 
Armstrong Committee, after its 
chairman, Senator William Arm- 
strong. 

The purpose of the Armstrong 
the 
life insurance companies in order 


committee was to examine 
to suggest legislation designed to 
protect policvholders and manage- 
ment alike. Its exhaustive investi- 
gation led directly to reforms in 
the operations of the life com- 
panies in New York State and re- 
organization and strengthening of 
the State Insurance Department. 
the the 
(Armstrong legislation, New York’s 
law became a model for much of 


Following passage of 


the insurance legislation enacted 
in other states. 

The later decades of the cen- 
tury marked by further 
the New York State 
Department and the 
insurance departments of other 
states to keep pace with the rap- 
idly growing insurance business 
and the increasing variety of in- 
surance protection offered to the 
public. Among the 
passed were new or revised rate 


were 
action by 
Insurance 


measures 


regulatory laws and _ legislation 
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prohibiting unfair methods of 
competition or deceptive acts o1 
practices. 

The tremendous growth of the 
insurance during the 
past century cannot solely be at- 
tributed to population growth, 
which has increased only sixfold 
since the 1860 census showed a 
total population of 31 million. To 
a much greater extent, its growth 
has been due to the vast changes 
in the American economy which 
huge insurable 


business 


have produced 


property values, vast increases in 


personal and corporate incomes 
and a widespread desire for se- 
curity against loss. Life, fire and 
insurance accounted for 
most of the business written in 
1860. Although these lines, espe- 
cially life, have shown a_phe- 
nomenal growth, about half the 
business being written today is 
accounted for by lines which were 
unknown a century ago. 

Today, after its first century of 
service, the scope and activities 
of the New York State Insurance 
Department are geared to meet 
“the true object and aim of gov- 
ernmental supervision” of insur- 
ance as they were defined by the 
New York State Superintendent 
of Insurance in 1871, at the first 
session of the National Insurance 
Convention of state superintend- 
ents: “To afford the fullest 
possible protection to the public, 
with the least possible annoyance 
interference 


marine 


or expense to, or 
with, the companies.” 
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Chronology of the New York Insurance Department 


15851—State Comptroller given power to supervise Insurance company organ- 


ization and periodically check operations. 


1859—Legislature authorized formation of separate Insurance Department. 
1S60—N.Y. Insurance Department established, under direction of William 
Barnes, Superintendent of Insurance, the first separate state insur- 


ance department in the country. There were then 155 fire and 16 


life companies doing business in the state. 

1870—George W. Miller became second Superintendent of Insurance, with 
201 property and 71 life companies then doing business in the 
state. 

Periodic visits to offices of companies started, in order to verify data 

submitted, starting the system of examination of companies. 

1S71—Invitation extended by Superintendent Miller to all state insurance 
commissioners in the country to meet for consideration of launch- 
ing a national association of commissioners; answered by 18 com- 
missioners. The National Convention of Insurance Commissioners 
was formed, now the National Association of Insurance Commis 
sioners, with 30 state commissioners attending the second meeting. 

IST6—N.Y. Insurance Superintendent empowered to examine any marine 
insurance companies doing business in the state. 

1886—Credit guarantee and indemnity companies made subject to Depart- 
mental supervision. 

1892—First General Insurance Law in New York State enacted, setting the 
basis for the present code. This set up the system of licensing and 
annual renewal of certificates for companies; it provided for 
agents’ certificates of authority; and it included some investment 
controls. 

1898—Automobile insurance first issued, with only 800 cars registered in 
the U.S. 

1905—The Armstrong Committee of the New York Legislature made a 
thorough investigation of life insurance under direction of its 
counsel, Charles Evans Hughes. This resulted in a series of legis- 
lative recommendations by the N.Y. Insurance Department in- 
cluding acquisition cost limitations, surplus fund limitations; 
investment restrictions, policy liberalizations and many other 
changes. These features were taken as models for legislation in 
most other states. 

1909—Liquidation Bureau of the Insurance Department created to be re- 


sponsible for handling any insolvent insurers. 
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Workmen's compensation insurance first written, opening an impor- 


tant new area of supervision. 

Periodic examination by the Insurance Department of all domestic 
insurers made mandatory. 

Group life insurance first written. 

Legislation adopted, charging the Department with the regulation of 
rates of all lines of insurance except life, accident and health and 
Inarine msurance, 

Agents first licensed. 

Many war-year problems met, applying to all types of insurance. 

Amendments to insurance laws adopted, clarifying investment sec 
tions; permitting casualty company mergers; stressing more recog- 
nition of individual risk experience especially in automobile and 
compensation insurance. 

Insurance companies doing business in state reached peak of 927 
577 fire and casualty, 52 life and 298 of other types. 

Problems of the economic depression of the 1930s successfully met, 
with an outstanding record for insurance. 

Written examinations required for fire and casualty agents before 
licensing. 

N.Y. Insurance Department took swift action to curtail drain of cash 
from life companies through loans and surrenders, as a stabilizing 
move in the interest of the whole business and financial structure. 

State insurance law codified and revised. 

Written examinations for licenses required of life and accident and 
health agents. 

Favorable report presented on life insurance, finalizing the long Con- 
gressional investigation of the business. 

Many legislative changes undertaken relating to insurance super 
vision, in recognition of the 1944 U.S. Supreme Court decision 
that insurance is interstate commerce and the 1945 Public Law 15, 
enacted by Congress to provide for federal action only where 
state regulation was not effective. 

New rate regulatory laws adopted pertaining to fire and marine in- 
surance 

N.Y. Insurance Department given supervision over certain employee 
welfare and pension plans. 

Compulsory automobile insurance law adopted. 

Motor Vehicle Accident Indemnity Corporation established by law, 
extending protection to innocent auto victims not covered by in 


sured cars. 





By Wirt A. Yerger. Jr. 


Account Selling and Ser) Icing 


ow asoutT letting our office 

handle some of your insur- 
ance business? This is a question 
that can never enter the mind of 
a real professional insurance man 
who believes in the account sell- 
ing philosophy. In order to sell 
anyone else we must ourselves be 
completely sold on the value of 
the idea in terms of what it will 
mean to the prospective client in 
better insurance and better serv- 
ice. 

In our operation, there is no 
doubt about the formula for what 
success we have enjoyed. It is 
simply account sell and account 
service. We do both very aggres- 
sively; and consequently, we are 
very happy about our present 
business and particularly our fu- 
ture in both personal and com- 
mercial insurance. 

In my opinion, account selling 
can only pay off when we demon- 
strate real enthusiasm for it. Once 
you get an account you may deal 
with it on a low pressure basis, 
but you will not ever get the ac- 
count unless you can really turn 


on the steam in your solicitation. 

First, you must have a strong 
story to tell, you must believe it, 
and you must be able to effec- 
tively present it. 

Every good 
knows the advantages to having 
broker handle an 
entire account. Be familiar with 
all of these advantages and the 
prospect cannot fail to be im- 
pressed. Stress these advantages 
over and over during your solici- 
tation—don’t make the mistake of 
assuming the prospect is already 
familiar with them even if he 
says he knows all about it. 

The advantages we stress the 
hardest are: Much better protec- 
tion; saves time and manpower 
of the insured; saves money in the 
long run; and it facilitates pre- 
mium payments. Since surveys 
show most insureds would prefer 
to deal only with a single agent 
you are simply forcefully remind- 
ing the prospect of what he al- 
ready realizes. 

By all means, don’t overlook 
the insured who already has his 


insurance man 


one agent or 
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Of primary importance is the 
necessity for multiple line 
facilities including complete 
life, accident and health 


service. 


business handled by one agent, 
and don't make the fatal mistake 
of asking for a part of his busi- 
ness. Compliment him on the wis- 
dom of having his business on an 
account basis, and then hit hard 
on your facilities and desire to 
handle his account. 

Of primary importance in our 
opinion is the necessity for mul- 
tiple line facilities including com- 
plete life, accident, and health 
service. We do not by any means 
insist on going into a man’s life 
insurance but we stress our serv- 
ice in this field, and we find the 
client generally likes to take ad- 
It is certainly a 
cementing a 


vantage of it. 
beautiful means of 
close relationship. 


It is very important to be some- 
what selective with regard to 
whom you are going to solicit. 
We try to determine in advance 
before we have gone too far what 
the future of the business is. Ask 
yourself if the company and its 
management is progressive and 
seem to be on the move. We try 
to be selective on our personal 
commercial account 
prospects. Remember you are 
looking for a very close and 
permanent relationship which will 
be mutually beneficial. 

There is one crucial point we 
must not ever overlook, and it is 
the fact that we must solicit large 
numbers of businesses and _ indi- 
viduals if we are to be successful 
in our efforts. In addition, very 
few accounts are acquired on the 
first or even the second call. Per- 
sistency and hard work will pay 
rich dividends. 

On those accounts where you 
don’t have immediate success but 
feel you do have a chance at a 
later date by all means stay in 
touch through direct mail and 
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personal visits. never 


You 
1 


tell what might happen to make 


Can 


things swing your wavy. 
Now, let's 


cifics. Very few people are going 


get down to spe- 


to buy \ idea or service so 
completely that they will let you 
lead them blindfolded. Many 
times the prospect will want to 


feel 


ment 


your 


his way into your arrang 


though he likes the 
idea and is sold on it and your 


even 


service. Generally, in our experi- 
ence the ticket to the commercial 
account at this point is the cas- 
ualty insurance. It is more likely 
to be 
represents the largest amount cf 
premium. This is the point where 
we must really turn on the pres- 
sure with regard to coverage and 


expiring and = generally 


price. In our opinion, this is like 


being within ten yards of a touch- 
down. You afford not to 
go all out for a score. 

Once you have acquired the 
bulk of an account relax 
until you have wrapped it up 
100%. This often requires persis- 
tence but if you are doing a good 
job on the other business you 
can’t miss. 


cannot 


don’t 


Another often used successful 
procedure is to make an analysis 
or survey. Where you have the 
time and the complete coopera- 
tion of the insured this is an ex- 
cellent idea. Whether or not we 
acquired an account by making 
a survey we always make peri- 


odic surveys of each account. 
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Ours are not elaborate, but pre- 
sented more in simple under- 
standable terms. 

Hand in hand with 
selling is what we call account 
servicing. It simply represents the 
proof of the pudding or the ful- 
fillment of campaign promises. 

Wherever possible we will make 
a determined effort to place all 
of an account with one insurance 
company. Naturally, we believe 
in the account underwriting phil- 
osophy regardless of the size or 
type of account. In addition, we 
have discovered it facilitates our 
servicing of the insured in several 
areas including safety engineer- 
claim handling, and premium 
financing. 

When we do business on the 
account basis we take a special 
pride in our accounts. Most of 
our larger losses generally find one 
around, aud our clients 
seem to really appreciate this 
extra personal touch. 

We try to get to know as much 
about our client’s business as pos- 
sible. It helps us to understand 
his insurance problems and _ al- 
ways helps us in the planning and 
servicing of the account. 

When operating on the account 
basis you can well afford to see 
the insured more often. This not 
only leads to more business but 
also a better understanding and 
a close association. In servicing 
an account it is crucially impor- 
tant to always demonstrate abso- 
lute integrity. We try to make 


account 


ing 


> 


of us 
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decisions and recommendations 
on the basis of exactly what we 
would do if we were in our in- 
sured’s shoes. This demonstration 
of sincerity and honesty is the 
best formula for maintaining the 
continued and long range confi- 
dence of our insureds. 

It is a rare thing when we 
solicit anything but a_ personal 
or commercial account. On both 
sales and service we enjoy doing 
business on this basis, and judging 
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from the high degree of stability 
on these accounts our clients are 
well pleased. 

If there is still any doubt in 
your mind about account selling 
how often have you ever seen 
an individual or business, once 
on the account basis, change? 

Any agent who keeps informed, 
uses good common sense, and 
really hustles has a golden oppor- 
tunity for success with account 
selling and account servicing. 
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“To get an over-all picture of our business, I suggest we call 
in the switchboard operator.” 
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Introduced at 1960 National Motor Boat Show, 
Aetna Sailorometer was its most popular exhibit 


SAFETY AT THE HELM 


By Paul B. Cullen 


7 F ALL THE pleasure boats in the 
i United States anchored 
stem to stern, they could form 
three floating “bridges” between 
San Francisco and Tokyo. And 
there's a lot of ocean between 
California and Honshu. 


were 


More specifically, estimates are 


that eight million pleasure boats 
about five million of them out 


50 


boards, will be plying this coun 
trys lakes and rivers and coastal 
waters this summer. 

There would be a _ certain 
amount of danger inherent in the 
traffic created by so many boats. 
even if each of their pilots had 
as many hours at the helm as the 
legendary Flying Dutchman and 
handled his vessel with the 
aplomb of John Paul Jones. Un 
fortunately, a great many pleasure 
boat operators—-mavbe even a ma 


The AZETNA SAILOROMETER 


Realistic at-the-helm safety 
testing is possible with neu 
device as motion picture 
waterway unfolds before the 
skipper’s eyes and real 


controls provide training 


off tor the first time 
with only the foggiest notions of 
boating safety rules and practices. 
Many of them are at the controls 
of high-horsepower boats capable 
of doing better than 30 miles an 


jority—cast 


hour. 

Thus, as the popularity of week 
end and vacation boating 
tinues to mount, so does the num- 
accidents. The National 
Council reports boating 


con- 


ber of 
Safety 


mishaps caused 1,250 deaths in 
1958, last year for which com- 
plete statistics are available. And 
insurance companies saw claim 
payments resulting from pleasure 
boat accidents rise about 10 times 
during a recent six-year period. 

As one of the leading writers 
of marine insurance for pleasure 
craft, company, the Aetna 
Casualty Surety Company 


has a natural interest in boating 


our 


and 
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1. Steer right meeting approaching boat in narrow channel. 2. Reduce 


speed to avoid flotsam, going around it when oncoming boat has cleared. 


safety. For two reasons, we 


thought we were in a position to 
make 
efforts to promote greater safety 
afloat. 

First, we are 
knowledge—the 
organization in the country with 


a unique contribution to 


to the best of ow 
only insurance 
its own completely equipped mo- 
tion picture department for the 
production of educational films 
In the past, a number of films pro- 
duced and distributed by Aetna 
Casualty have been devoted to 
boating safety. The latest of these, 
“Outboard Outings,” made 
in cooperation with the United 


Was 


States Coast Guard Auxiliary and 
released last summer. 

Second, Aetna Casualty has for 
many years been a pioneer in the 
development of educational safety- 
testing devices, beginning in 1935 
when it introduced the first high- 
way safety test devised to meas- 
ure a reaction time. 
Notable the devices we 
have introduced during the suc- 
ceeding 25 years is the recently- 
developed Aetna  Drivotrainer, 
now used in 80 high schools 
throughout the ¢ountry to give 
behind-the-wheel driving Jessons 
in the classroom. 


motorist’s 
among 
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3. Steer left to pass to port of black buoy. 4. Steer 


right to pass cabin cruiser “port-to-port.” 


We asked ourselves whether 
the principle of the simulator 
could be applied to the boating 
safety field. The affirmative an- 
swer was the Aetna Sailorometer, 
unveiled for the public at the 
recent National Motor Boat Show 
at New York City. I am happy to 
report that the device was, as one 
reporter put it, “the prize exhibit 
of the show.” 

Like its counterparts in the 
highway safety field, the Sailor- 
ometer is not a test to determine 
whether anyone is a safe boatman 
or not. It is a;public educational 
device, designéd to make pleasure 


boat operators—both beginners 
and experienced skippers—aware 
of the rules of the road and other 
safe boating practices. 

Briefly, the Sailorometer com- 
bines the bow-half of a fully- 
equipped motorboat with wide- 
screen color movies to produce a 
“drydock voyage” for testing the 
nautical know-how of pleasure 
boat skippers. During his spin on 
the motion picture waterway, the 
helmsman pilots his craft through 
10 common boating maneuvers 
designed to check his knowledge 
of the “rules of the road” and 
other boating safety practices. 
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5. Turn to port to cross cabin cruiser’s wake at 45°-60 


angle 


6. Yield right of way by steering to port to pass astern of sailboat 


He has to turn quickly to clea 
a water skier, slow to avoid flot 
sam, guide his boat across an 
other's wake at the proper angle 
steer right to safely pass another 
hoat in a narrow channel—and so 


on, through 10 tests ending when 


he reduces speed to begin dock 


ing maneuvers. 

To add realism to his excursion, 
motor film’s sound 
track the helms 
man advances the throttle and the 
film speeds up giving the illusion 
of speed. The bow of the Sailor 
ometer even turns in response to 


All the while 


noise on the 
mcreases when 


the steering w heel 


a mechanical “master mariner” 
automatically marks the score on 
a card ejected at the end of the 
run, giving 10 points for each 
situation successfully handled and 
listing the safety rule applicable. 

While hundreds of people, in- 
cluding many boat and marine 
goods dealers, tested their skills 
and knowledge with the Sailor- 
ometer at the boat show at New 
York City Coliseum, millions 
more read about the device or 
saw it in action on television and 
theater screens. 

In addition to coverage by na- 
tional wire and feature services 
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7. Steer right to avoid water skier. 8. Slow as you near fishermen in anchored boat 


New York newspapers and boat- 
ing and sports magazines, the 
Sailorometer was featured on a 
15-minute segment of Dave Gar- 
roways “Today” show on 130 
stations of the NBC-TV network. 
with an audience of eight million. 
An estimated three million movie- 
goers are seeing the device on 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayers “News 
of the Day” and 20th Century 
Fox’s “Movietone News.” 

Typical comments from boating 
enthusiasts who operated the 
Sailorometer at New York: “Some- 
thing we've needed for a long 


time’ “Very realistic” 


“There are plenty of people down 
my way who might learn some- 
thing from this”... “I found out 
a couple of things I thought | 
knew but had forgotten.” 

Reactions of newsmen 
equally favorable. In an article 
next to a three-column picture 
of the Sailorometer, Bill Wallace, 
boating editor of the New York 
Herald-Tribune, wrote: “In our 
book, this is a truly significant 
boat show exhibit, entertaining 
and educational.” 

The scores recorded during 
the New York show served as 
convincing evidence to many peo- 


were 
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9. Steer to starboard to stay well clear of swimmers. 
10. Reduce spee d well in advance of dock area. 


ple that they could afford to 
brush up on boating safety rules. 
While there were a sprinkling of 
perfect scores of 100 and a num- 
ber of 90s, the majority of people 
miscued two to five times. If the 
Sailorometer served to remind 
them that 
only way to insure safe landings 


in a real boat, it accomplished its 


a perfect score is the 


purpose. 

From New York, the Sailor- 
ometer was shipped to Sarasota, 
Fla.. to be exhibited at a boat 
show sponsored by the Sarasota 
News, February 4-7. Then on to 
Boston for the New England Boat 


Show sponsored by the Boston 
Herald and Traveler, February 
21-28. 

In the future, the device will 
be sponsored by the company at 
large boat shows and _ national 
meetings and will be exhibited at 
boating-safety shows and other 
special events sponsored by news- 
papers, television and radio sta- 
tions. 

We have bright hopes that the 
Sailorometer will make the same 
contribution to safety at the helm 
as our other educational devices 
have made, and are making to 
safety behind the wheel. 





Independence with 


‘Direct’ differences 


By Phillip Margolis 


E ARE ALL aware of the gi- 
WV scantic strides made in re- 
cent years by direct writing com- 
panies into auto and _ personal 
lines. Until recently no one had 
done too much about the situ- 
ation, especially American Agency 
System companies and agencies. 
As a result, direct writing com- 
panies today write the bulk of the 
personal automobile insurance 
and are seriously threatening to 
take over other personal lines. 
In addition to this, a good share 
of the large commercial risks are 
placed through direct writing 
specialty and multiple line car- 
riers. 

For several years now, spokes- 
men in the industry have clamored 
for changes in the American 
Agency System, but about the 
only concrete result has been the 
recent change by companies on 


commission level; in billing and 
underwriting practices and rate 
structures. The majority of all 
agencies still operate in the same 
fashion as they did ten years ago. 

Being outspoken for several 
years in my contention that the 
death knell of the local indepen- 
dent agent was sounding, I be- 
came dissatisfied in my job with 
a large agent and formed my 
own office. It was founded on the 
principles of the American Agency 
System, but also combined cer- 
tain advantages of the direct 
writer. The result has been a suc- 
cessful operation, which merges 
the sales methods of direct 
writer companies with independ- 
ent agency service. 

We have constantly made re- 
visions in our method of opera- 
tion over the past three years and 
are currently in the process of 
completely overhauling our adver- 
tising program. 

Basically _ this 
most in 


agency differs 
four important 
operations and 
advertising and 


from 
phases—internal 
sales methods; 
education. 
When the agency was first 
organized my belief was that to 
be big one had to act big! In 
order to accomplish this, the “one 
man agency concept” had to be 
destroyed. I accomplished _ this 
end by associating myself with a 
group of direct salesmen called 
“special representatives.” These 
men are primarily producers 
trained by direct writing and life 


57 
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insurance companies. Some of 
these men are assigned as liaison 
representatives with our large 
commercial and _ industrial ac- 
counts; the balance are outside 
people who concentrate on leads 
produced by referrals, advertising 
and other sources such as mort- 
gage companies, builders, real 
estate firms and retail businesses. 
The industrial and account men 
are highly trained in specialized 
coverages; the remainder are 
strictly salesmen. 


Certain business practices of 
the direct writers have been 
adopted. On all non-commercial 
lines, a cash deposit with an 
application is mandatory. In all 
cases, the deposit must be ade- 
quate to cover one month’s pre- 
mium. If installment payment is 
desired, a strict collection follow- 
up system is instituted. 

As a result, our losses through 
bad debts on this type of account 
average .0025 percent of total 
volume for this type of business. 

Our flat cancellations are prac- 
tically nil. In order to facilitate 
the handling of payments we are 
now contemplating the use of a 
coupon book, note and service or 
handling charge. It has been our 
experience that if the payments 
are set up in a businesslike fash 
ion, they will be paid in the same 
manner. 

Although few agencies realize 
it, a great deal of expense may 
be saved bv following the lead 
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of the direct writers and using 
strict underwriting practices at 
the agency level. It is expensive 
to issue, or order a policy and 
then have it canceled by the 
carrier at a later date for under- 
writing reasons. 

Each new risk acquired by our 
agency is taken on its own merits. 
Our criterion for acceptance is 
whether we would insure it were 
the losses to be paid from the 
agency treasury, and not the com- 
panies. No “prohibited” or “sub- 
mit” “list” beats this method of 
risk selection. As a result, it is 
not too often that we are forced 
to cancel a policy for underwrit- 
ing reasons. 

One’ important thing 
worthy of mention is our account- 
ing procedure. The system we use 
is similar to that used by most 
large businesses, being based on 
true accounting principles. In my 
opinion, this system, although 
more complicated than most of- 
fered by various publishing and 
supply houses, gives a truer and 
more complete insight into our 
fiscal operation. 

Basically, any business is only 
as good as its accounting pro- 
cedure. Why then should an 
agency sacrifice good business 
practice in favor of the few 
pennies that are saved by using 
“short cut” and “slipshod” book- 
keeping procedures? 

My belief is that one should be 
thoroughly versed in his own pro- 
before any attempt is 


also 


fession 
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educating the public 
or conducting public relations 
| have just recently received 
the Chartered Property and Cas 
ualty Underwriter designation. 
Other members of my staff are 
in the studying for 
these examinations, in addition 
to the specialized training they 
have received in our agency and 
elsewhere. 

Our staff is always available 
for public speaking. Among recent 
addresses given by our people 
was a speech at a local high 
school on “Defensive Driving,” 
another on “Insurance as a Ca- 
reer,” and “Why Rates are Higher 
on Young Drivers.” On my agenda 


made at 


process ot 


is a talk at a forthcoming Jewel- 


ers’ Association meeting on the 
“Jewelers’ Block.” Each of these 
speaking engagements gives us an 
opportunity to explain the func- 
the local independent 
agent last. but not 
publicize our agency. As 
realize, our future clients are sit- 


tion of 
and least 


you 


ting in the audience. 
Formerly all of our advertising 
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was confined to the institutional 
type. Mostly this consisted of 
advertising in private publica- 
tions, local area newspapers, give- 
a-ways, and a small amount in 
the large daily newspapers. We 
were not able to go into any ex- 
tensive program such as the direct 
writers do because we could not 
offer the lower prices or similar 
inducements. This is the area in 
which the direct writers have had 
no competition, except among 
themselves. I maintain that had 
they not pursued this type of 
program, their impact would not 
have been so greatly felt. 

With the advent in recent 
months of reduced automobile 
rates, safe driver plans, special 
automobile policies, direct write 
and /or direct bill plans, all filed 
or being filed, by agency com- 
panies, I now feel that we are in 
a position to compete effectively 
with the direct writers on their 
own ground. In other words, we 
can advertise a lower price for 
select risks. 

Since my operation is confined 
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to a specified area, Detroit and 
surrounding suburbs, all adver- 
tising and promotional activity 
will be aimed at penetrating this 
defined area. In this fashion my 
promotional dollar will saturate 
the area to a greater extent than 
the national programs of the 
large direct writing companies. 
At the present time we have re- 
tained an advertising agency to 
help us plan an intensive cam- 
paign in the city-wide daily news- 
papers. Although still in the form- 
ative stage, I have these definite 
ideas in mind: 
1. All advertising to be aimed 
at point of sale. In other words, 
we are advertising a low price, 
nothing else. Since our compe- 
tition secured business in this 
fashion, a lower price than 
theirs, combined with the serv- 
ice of an independent agent 
we should be able to lure away 
a good share of their best in- 
sureds. After all, when the 
trimmings are taken from the 
safe driver and merit 
the naked truth is that we are 
trying to increase our business. 

2. Expenditure—from 5% to 
10% of gross commissions. In 
order to be effective, the adver 


plans, 


tising program must be volumi- 
nous and displayed in a man- 


ner designed to attract the 
greatest interest. Attempting 
any promotion at the least pos- 
sible cost is worse than none 
at all. 

3. Identify advertising with 
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the carriers’ name where pos- 
sible. It has been my experi- 
ence that insureds’ feel more 
loyalty toward their insuror 
than toward their agent. Most 
people insured with direct 
writers know the name of their 
carriers, but fail to know the 
name of their agent. The re- 
verse holds true with American 
Agency System companies. Why 
not foster this loyalty? 


If this campaign meets our ex- 
pectations, I believe there is a 
possibility of obtaining up to 10% 
of the business presently written 
by a large direct writer in the 
area. This new _ business, al- 
though not all necessarily going 
into our agency, should find its 
way into many independent agen- 
cies. This direct writer presently 
maintains about a $20 million 
business volume in the immediate 
vicinity. 

It should be noted here that 
our promotional activity directed 
toward commercial and industrial 
accounts will remain the same 
for the present. This activity will 
continue along institutional lines. 

In our era of supermarkets and 
mass distribution, it is time that 
all independent agencies take a 
lead from the direct writers and 
re-model their operations and 
sales techniques. It is my opinion 
that the independent agent has 
been, still is and always will be 
the best possible means of dis- 
tributing our product—insurance, 
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Copies may be obtained by 
writing to: Accident Prevention 
Department, Association of 
Casualty and Surety Companies, 
60 John Street, New York 38. 





I-17. “Your Guide to Safety as a 
Hospital Employee”—Safety rules for 
both professional and _ non-profes- 
sional personnel designed for the 
protection of employees, patients, 
and visitors. Covers all major de- 
partments, with a special section on 
fire prevention. 28 pp., 3%” x 5h’. 
$3.15 per 100 copies. 


*]-18. “Women in the Factory” 

Safe-practice rules for female em- 
ployees. Covers the safe operation of 
elevators, machine hazards, welding 
and cutting, assembly work, correct 
type of clothing, safe lifting, good 
housekeeping and safe office prac- 
tices. Includes hints for home safety. 
28 pp., 3%” x 5h”. 
copies. 


$2.60 per 100. 


°1-32. “Your Guide to Safety in 
Welding and Cutting Operations”— 
Covers gas welding and cutting, 
acetylene generators, electric arc 
welding and spot welding. Includes 
charts of the American Welding So- 
ciety’s arc and gas welding symbols. 
36 pp., 3%” x 5%”. $3.75 per 100 


copies. 


°1-43. “Your Guide to the Safe Use 
of Manually Operated Vehicles’— 
Covers a wide variety of equipment 
including carboy trucks, tote boxes, 
dollies, wheelbarrows, buggies, two 
and three-wheel trucks, and four- 
wheel steer, fifth-wheel steer and 
caster-steer trailers. 20 pp., 3%” x 


xy 


5%”. $1.95 per 100 copies. 


*1-47. “Your Guide to the Safe Use 
of Conveyors’—Rules for the safe 
use of conveying equipment, includ- 
ing chute, roller, live roller, belt, 
chain, bucket and screw conveyors, 
and aerial cableways. 20 pp., 34” x 
5%”. $3.00 per 100 copies. 


°1-40. “Your Guide to the Safe Use 
of Alkalies and Acids”—Covers stor- 
age, handling, personal protective 
equipment, first-aid and fire preven- 
tion. Includes reference tables sum- 
marizing the main hazards associat- 
ed with the storage and use of 
eleven of the most commonly used. 
24 pp., 34” x 5%”. $2.25 per 100 
copies. 


*Available in quantity only through 
member companies. 
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\UTOMOBILI 
\ Pittsburgh teen-ager was 


stealing a 


E.n-ginuity. 
irrested for stealing one car, 
second to push the first when it broke 
down, then siphoning gas from a third 
ifter the ‘ 
Walk-Don't Walk. Celebrating his 80th 
Sth 


second ran out of gas 


hirthday and vear as a Cameron 
Texas 


“Tv 


County judge it Brownsville 


man accounted for his longevity: 
never owned nor driven an auto.” 

Waltz Time. To soothe motorists waiting 
for a long light at a busy intersection 
in Osaka, 
recorder that plays The 


while the 


police rigged a tape 


Blue Danul 


Japan 
light is red 


AND THEF1 


broke 
Louis supply store for the 
carted off the 
police had installed to catch him 

Do-It-Himselfer. When Los Angeles po- 


lice arrested a tre spasser found crouched 


BURGLARY 


Non-Photogenic. A burglar into 
i St 


time 


sixth 


automatic camera 


in a salvage yard, he explained: “I was 
looking for rats for my cat.” . . . Pointed 
Needle? After a Milwaukee thief stolk 
i record player in a department store 


} 


he went back to have it repaired 


.. Fm 


Danger!-Hunter! Pulling into Marathon 
Texas, at midday on a hunting trip, a 
man decided to take a nap on a mattress 
fitted into his station wagon, the sun's 
gallon jug of 


rays passed through a 


water, hit the mattress, set it afire, flames 
f shotgun shells and 


broke the 


water put out the 


spread to a box o 
two of the shells exploded 
water jug—and the 


fire 


UNCLASSIFIED 


Mis-muscled. A Louisville man filed suit 
for $45,248 damages. that a 


hack injury from an auto accident kept 


claimed 


him from competing in the “Mr. Amer- 


ica’ contest and winning the crown 


After a 
France, a suitcase 
undelivered tax notices was 
. {Stalk Answer. 
Asked to name the year's four seasons, 
a nine-year-old girl “Duck, 
deer, quail and pheasant.” 


Francais, 
Annonay, 


Exempt 
died in 
full of 


found in his room . 


postinan 


wrote 
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